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A CARELESS saunterer strolling up one of the prin- 
cipal streets in the ancient aiid interesting town 

of C , could not fail to remark that the shop 

of Mr. Jolly, gasfitter and ironmonger, far out- 
stript its neighbours in its magnificent appearance 
and character. Its entrance doors, with their 
massive gHt handles, were large and substantial. 
Its heavy and expansive plate glass windows were 
ornamented and decorated Jh everything glit- 
tering and dazzling in the shape of metal, from a 
nutmeg grater to the most elaborate and gorgeous 
five-limbed chandelier. A huge mercurial ball 
was suspended from a showy gas jet in the very- 
front of each window. This was the great attrac- 
tion and delight of the " street Arabs," who loved 
to contemplate themselves before it in their ragged 
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garments, in various attitudes, frequently reflect- 
ing themselves in an inverted position. 

The external appearance of Mr. Jolly's shop 
was never complete unless its owner was standing 
on the doorstep, as was his usual practice on a fine 
mild afternoon. Then it was a pleasure to see 
his portly well-dressed figure surmounted by his 
rubicund benevolent face, expanding with the 
pleasures of the moment, for it was his intense 
delight to stand there exchanging nods with the 
passers-by, indulging in little gossipings with 
some, and holding little important consultations, 
with others. 

Mr. Jolly was the leading tradesman in the 
town, and by far the most wealthy of them all. 
It might have been owing to this latter fact, that 
he was exalted by his admiring fellow-citizens 
and townsmen to the dignity of a Justice of the 
Peace, then Alderman, and twice Mayor. These 
distinctions could not be attributed to his learn- 
ing, nor to any knowledge of jurisprudence. Gas 
fitting and a display of significance were his fortes — 
but, notwithstanding this latter weakness, a kinder 
heart did not beat in the whole town of C . 

All the vagrants, beggars, and even vagabonds, 
revered him in his magisterial capacity, for his 
kind and generous nature often caused his judg- 
ment to err. He frequently extended his benevo- 
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lence so far as even to send away a well-known 
vagabond with a few shillings in his pocket, 
saying to his brother magistrates, that such a 
course was the best safe-guard against begging, 
while he forcibly impressed upon the recipient of 
his liberality, that a repetition of his offence would 
be visited on him with punishment, and make him 
less worthy of his generosity. 

Mr. Jolly's business being large, extensive, and 
flourishing, he employed many hands, the youngest 
of whom was a lad of fourteen, and the hero of 
this story. He was engaged at Mr. JoUy^s from 
seven in the morning till seven at night, and was 
a great favourite with his master, owing to his 
truthful persevering character, quick intelligence, 
and ingenuity of mind. His name was Richard 
Stanley. He was the son of humble parents. His 
father was a paralytic, half-idiotic; his mother 
supported the family by dressmaking, and a 
lodger. 

One afternoon as he was going home^ for his 
tea a lucky accident befel him. He was walking 
briskly onward, trilling a blythe air. Young as 
he was, he had already learnt that Time was 
money, and did not lag, like many boys of his 
age, to play at leap-frog in the street or marbles 
in an alley. He was conscientious too. His time 
was his master's, and therefore he had no right 
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to waste it. What moments he had to spare he 
preferred spending with his mother, whom he 
loved and reverenced, and with his paralyzed 
idiotic father, whose painful existence he tried to 
hrighten by his cheerful talk and presence. 

Eichard Stanley was a fine specimen of a British 
boy artizan. Happiness sat incarnate on his brow. 
Health glowed in his countenance. The grime on 
his face, the consequence of his occupation, could 
not conceal the nobleness and intelligence of its 
expression. His ill-cut, ill-fitting clothes failed 
to hide the well-formed limbs, straight as the 
poplar, supple as the willow. 

When very near home his foot struck against 
something. He looked down and perceived it 
was a gentleman's pocket-book. Picking it up, 
he saw a number of bank notes crammed in one 
pocket, although he did not count them. There 
were also several papers and a thickly-written 
book of memoranda. A glow suffused his heart 
at this easily-acquired fortune. 

" Father shall have a new suit of clothes — 
mother a black silk dress, and I can buy myself 
some books," he determined ; but suddenly he 
thought, " No, I must not do that, for it is not 
mine. If I kept it, I should be little better than 
a thief ; mother says, ill-gotten goods bring ill- 
luck. I must find out the owner." 



He opened the pocket-book again, and after a 
little searcli amongst tlie papers, found a directed 
envelope addressed to — 

Edwin File, 

GoldsmitlL and Jeweller, 
Market Place. 

He immediately retraced his steps toward Mr. 
File's. Although he knew the shop well, and 
had often stopped to admire the patterns of the 
brooches and gold and silver ornaments in the 
window, he had never in his life spoken a word 
to the principal of the establishment. He opened 
the door, and seeing Mr. File himself at the desk, 
went boldly up to the counter, and said, — 

"Please, sir, have you been out this after- 
noon ?" 

Mr. File, as can be imagined, was very much 
astonished to see the dusky young personage who 
had thus unceremoniously addressed him. He 
was more astonished still at the abrupt personal 
question. Taking off his gold spectacles, and 
examining his interrogator more closely, he 
replied, — 

" Yes, I have — but, my boy, how does that 
possibly concern you ? " 

" You must excuse me, sir, but have you lost 
anything ?" 

" Not that I am aware of." 
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" Will you be kind enougli to search all your 
pockets." 

Mr. File regarded Richard more intently than 
ever, and thought a little maniac stood before 
him. With a vague feeling of uneasiness he did 
search his pockets, and horrified, exclaimed — 

" Bless my soul ! why, my pocket-book is 
gone ! Boy ! " he gasped, " do you know any- 
thing of it?" 

Mr. File was inclined to apoplexy — beads of 
perspiration stood upon his brow — ^his red face 
looked redder than ever, and our hero feared he 
was going to have a fit. Pulling the missing 
treasure out of his pocket, Richard said, — 

*' Don't be alarmed, sir; here is your pocket- 
book, quite safe. Before I go, sir," said Richard, 
^^ will you please coimt the notes, and see that 
everything is all right. I saw there were notes 
in it, but did not touch them." 

Without a remark, the jeweller with trembling 
fingers did so. 

" The notes are quite right," he replied, " not 
a thing has been disturbed. You are an uncom- 
monly honest boy, I must say. How did you 
know the pocket-book was mine ?" 

" I saw an envelope with your address on it, 
and thought it must be yours, sir." 

" Uncommonly sensible," muttered Mr. File to 
himself. 



" Well, sir/* said Eichard, laughing, " I am 
glad I found it for you. Good evening." 

He was nearly out of the door before Mr. File 
could stop him, as he had only just turned round 
to re-examine his pocket, in order to satisfy him- 
self how the pocket-book could have dropped out, 
and was engaged in examining the ends of his 
worn-out pocket, leaving no doubt in his mind 
how he lost it. 

^'Here!" shouted that individual. "Stop! 
young whatever-your-name-is; come back! you're 
too quick by half." 

"What do you want, sir?" said Eichard, re- 
turning. 

"Don't you expect any reward?" asked the 
jeweller, grimly. " Come, speak the truth." 

" No, Mr, File, I do not. I only gave you 
what is your own." 

" You are a very curious boy ; who are you ?" 

"Eichard Stanley. My mother is a dress- 
maker — my father is paralyzed, and don't work 

at all." 

" Send your mother to me to-morrow morning, 
perhaps my wife may be able to give her some- 
thing in the way of sewing." 

"Thank you, sir !" 

" Where do you work ?" 

"AtMr. JoUyV 
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"All! I know him well — a worthy man — a 
very worthy man, and a very worthy magistrate. 
Now, Eichard Stanley, you may go; and re- 
member, if you ever want a friend, now or 
hereafter, to help you in any way, you can come 
to Edwin File, and he will be your friend." 

Following Eichard to the door, he took his 
hand and buried two half-crowns in the palm of 
it, "No thanks," said the eccentric jeweller, "no 
thanks, for I will not hear them," and before the 
boy could speak he had shut the door upon him. 

Mr. File stood gazing after his retreating figure, 
and for fully ten minutes seemed riveted to the 
spot, lost in contemplation of "strange humanity" 
— such honesty and principle depicted in a child. 

I wish to goodness," said he, " that every man 
who enters my door would be as honest an 
individual." 

He again heaved a sigh, exclaiming, " Thank 
goodness, this is a lesson to me. For the future, 
I must be as watchful and careful of the stitches 
in my pocket, as I am daily of the bars and bolts 
in my shop." 

Such a coincidence as the loss of a pocket-book 
with bank-notes was almost incompatible with 
the character of Mr. File, a man of extreme 
prudence and caution ; so much so, that he never 
served a customer in his shop, be he high or low, 
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"without fastening the entrance doors by a secret 
spring attached to his desk, so that any attempt 
at robbery in his shop could be frustrated and 
timely prevented. 

It is asserted, that nothing in this world is 
stationary — that all things must either advance 
or retrograde. Eichard was not of the retrograding 
order. At the same time, he did not go up like 
a rocket and come down like a stone, but pro- 
gressed slowly, steadily, and surely. 

Every year he visibly improved in his appear- 
ance, his manners, in his information and his 
trustworthiness. Instead of spending his spare 
money amongst his companions, in theatres or 
amusements, or what are supposed to be young 
men's pleasures and follies, he devoted it entirely 
to self-improvement and profitable purposes. 
He purchased certain books for study. He 
attended evening-classes and the schools of art 
after work hours. Like the busy bee, he improved 
''each shining hour,'' till he made himself the 
envy of some and the admiration of many. When 
he arrived at the age of twenty-two, Mr. Jolly 
made him foreman of his establishment. He 
planned and arranged the work for the hands 
employed on the premises, besides attending at 
the counter and acting as co-adjutor to Mr. Jolly, 
the worthy alderman and ironmonger. His 
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occupation now was superintending. He was 
always satisfied with his progressive position, 
more specially at this time ; but, perhaps the light 
of junior partner might have been dawning in 
his mind in the distance. 

The painter, Opie, was once asked how he 
mixed such fine colours, " With my brains, sir," 
he said, " with my brains." 

It was with his brains that Eichard Stanley 
carved his way successfully in the world. Three 
great elements formed the basis of his acute and 
well-balanced mind — ambition — resolution, and 
perseverance. These he made to flow in a 
channel, paved with perception. 

Whatever plans his ambition shaped, his 
resolution and perseverance carried out. Percep- 
tion made him strive to be a gentleman, for he 
saw what made others such. It taught him 
that well-washed hands, with clean nails, were 
better than dirty ones — ^that quiet well-made 
clothes were preferable to ill-made flashy ones — 
that courteous retiring manners far exceeded 
uncourteous and abrupt or loud and presuming 
ones — that information and acquirements sur- 
passed ignorance, and the conceit bom of 
ignorance — that independence and honour are 
as far above servility and craft, as the martyr is 
to the tyrant who consigns him to the rack and 
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the stake. Finally, Richard Stanley exemplified 
the truth, that " True nobility is not of one's 
parentage, but of a virtuous and noble soul." 

It was on one glorious hot summer's day, that 
Eichard met his fate. It was afternoon, and the 
sun was fiercely pouring its rays down the broad 
street, making Mr. Jolly's windows so dazzling- 
so resplendent — that they looked the abode of a 
thousand suns. The heat was intense, within 
and without ; the stillness in the • empty street 
was profound; customers were few and far 
between ; Mr. Jolly was out, in his magisterial 
capacity, and Richard did not envy him. He 
was alone in the shop, supposed to be looking 
over some accounts ; apparently he seemed deeply 
absorbed in the le^er before him, but his eye saw 
nothing — his ear heard nothing — his mind was 
far away. He was picturing to himself what a 
delightful change a country lane, with its shady 
hedge of hawthorns and honeysuckle, would be 
from the hot dusty shop, or a loll on the sea-shore, 
listening to the low sweet moaning of the waves, 
or a gentle summer shower, or a refi:eshing 
mountain breeze. He was longing with all his 
soul for something lovely, cool, refreshing, 
pleasant, on that scorching, sultry, enervating 
summer's day. He did not long in vain, for a 
vision was near him, more lovely than the country 
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lane, decked in all its summer attire, sweeter 
than the low moaning of the waves, more refresh- 
ing to behold than the gentle summer rain, more 
welcome than the mountain zephyr. 

Eichard Stanley woke out of a dream, to fall 
into another more impressive, more lasting and 
more absorbing still. 

A gentle rustling caused him to look up, and a 
few paces fi-om him stood the loveliest woman in 

the town of C , and all the surrounding 

neighbourhood. 

Eichard, who as yet had never troubled himself 
about the fair sex, or could see much beauty in 
them, except in the warm imagination of the poet, 
or the elevated idealism of the novelist, was spell- 
bound. He was not wanting in poetry, or in 
artistic feeling, and he both saw^nd felt that this 
fair being was the incarnate personification of 
beauty, grace and refinement. There was such 
delicacy of outline in her dainty features — such 
rich warmth of colouring in her sunny brown 
hair, in the azure of her glorious eyes, in the rich 
carnation of her lovely lips, in her complexion, a 
fine admixture of the lily and the rose — that 
Eichard must have been made of adamant had he 
not felt the influence of such bewildering charms. 

Added to this, she was dressed in a blue and 
white cool, flowing, fragile muslin, which height- 
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ened her winning loveliness. Our hero did not 
know the material, but thought he had never 
seen anything so pretty in his life. 

"Is Mr. Jolly here?" she asked with a soft, 
sweet voice. 

" No I he has gone to the Town Hall. Can I 
give him any message ?" 

" Yes," she answered, " you can give him this 
note. It is of some importance, I believe. Tell 
Papa, I brought it on passing. I am Miss Jolly." 

She turned to leave the shop. Richard followed 
her down the steps and opened the carriage door. 
She brightly smiled her thanks. When he closed 
it, he thought no door had ever shut out from the 
gaze of man, such angelic beauty and such 
consummate grace. 

Miss Jolly was an only child, and for five years 
she had been living in London with a rich maiden 
aunt, a sister of Mrs. Jolly's, who by birth was 
infinitely superior to her husband. They had 
consented to part, at a great sacrifice, with this 
their beloved daughter and only child, for her 
educational and social advantages. She had now 
returned home for good. Eichard had often seen 
her as a little girl, but failed to recognize her in 
the stately, beautiful woman, who had taken his 
heart completely by storm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jolly, who had the highest regard 
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for Richard, very often invited him to spend 
Sunday with them, at their beautiful villa on the 
outskirts of the town. These invitations were 
not discontinued after their daughter's return. 

Mr. Jolly was perfectly aware that, although 
Richard was poor, and a self-made man like him- 
self, yet that he was infinitely above him in gen- 
tlemanly acquirements, appearance, and bearing. 
The good ironmonger was very proud of him. 
His wife felt sincere affection for him, and made 
Richard her confidant about matters in which 
her husband took no interest, such as her garden, 
her greenhouses, vineries, aquariums, pets, &c. ; 
besides, his handsome face and noble character 
enchained Mrs. Jolly's interest. He had at this 
time lost his parents and lived in solitary lodgings, 
which also tended to excite the sympathy of the 
warm-hearted lady. 

Still, they never dreamt of him as a son-in-law, 
and would have scorned the very idea. In their ad- 
miration and affection for their exquisite daughter, 
they believed she could mate with the highest and 
noblest in the land; and so she might, for her 
personal charms, her education and accomplish- 
ments, would have fitted her for any station. 

Cupid however thought otherwise, and shot his 
arrows so deep in the hearts of this young couple, 
that the darts were extremely rapid, and the 
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wounds inflicted were exquisitely painful. If 
anything, the arrow in Miss Jolly's heart had 
pierced more than a hair's breadth deeper than 
that of Eichard Stanley's. 

All this may be easily accounted for from two 
strange coincidences in the life of these young 
people. When winter had appeared in all the 
gloominess that foreshadows the coming frosts, 
Miss Eoaina Jolly, now away from the gaiety of 
London, was left to ponder over her books, prac- 
tise variations on her piano, and entertain her 
Mammals friends with tea-parties and occasional 
dances, and she longed for some change, eageriy 
expecting the coming frosts for a little out-door 
amusements in the way of skating. Miss Jolly 
was proud in the extreme. It manifested itself 
the more owing to her early training, her developed 
beauty, and the variety of accomplishments which 
Miss Jolly had mastered. Naturally she was keen 
of perception, exceedingly nice-tempered, loving, 
and loveable. 

Strange enough the wish of Eosina's heart was 
accomplished. On rising one morning in the 
first week of January, she saw thick icicles hang- 
ing on the trees and window-sills. She lost no 
time in getting the finest and prettiest steel skates 
in her father's ahop, and awaited the freezing of 
the Town Park Pond. 
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Next day the ice bore a crowd of people. Miss 
JoUy, gathering her young friends together, gen- 
tlemen and ladies, repaired to the ice. 

The sun shone brightly on the gaily-dressed 
skaters. Muffs, fur jackets, gaily-trimmed petti- 
coats, bright costumes of the period — ^mufflers, 
top-coats, gold-headed canes, gave a relief to the 
monotonous snow-white scenery around, and their 
lively sportive laughter pleasantly broke the pro- 
found stillness of the atmosphere. 

Mr. Jolly was there for awhile watching the 
healthy exercise and brisk enjoyment of the young 
people. On his return to the shop, he desired 
Richard to partake of the same benefit and enjoy 
the afternoon on the ice. He appreciated his 
master's kindness, and lost no time in figuring on 
the Park Pond, for he was a venturesome and 
good skater. He saw Miss Jolly there, but kept 
a marked and respectful distance. 

The scene around was gay and lively for awhile, 
when suddenly the ice gave way, precipitating 
about twenty-five people under water, and cries 
for help were heard on all sides. Some scam- 
pered out the best way they could, others were 
helped out with sticks. Rosina was amongst the 
less fortimate. Richard Stanley, with desperate 
haste pulled off his coat, and, regardless of the 
others, plunged into the water, bent on saving 
her first and foremost. 
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Before she could suffer much damage he had 
brought her safe to the surface, when other help 
was not wanting to land both on the solid ice. 
Eestoratives being applied, Miss Jolly soon 
revived, and was able to get home in her carriage, 
having suffered no more damage than the de- 
struction of her new blue silk, her patent tasselled 
skating boots, her exquisite lemon-coloured 
gloves, and her new bonnet, the latest and most 
enchanting production of the Misses Tulle and 
Trimming. 

The hand of Destiny had fixed that Bosina 
should owe her life a second time to her father's 
foreman, thus binding by a double cord the ties 
between them. It had also destined that, at the 
second rescue, Eichard should nearly lose his life 
for her's, thus binding him to Rosina, not only 
by a double but by a triple cord, into a Gordian 
knot. 

It happened that one afternoon about a month 
after the accident on the ice, Richard had called 
at " The Beeches " on some commission of Mrs. 
Jolly's. She and her daughter were out. He 
did not wait till their return, but began to re- 
trace his steps townwards. He had not proceeded 
above twenty yards from the house when he 
perceived a pony phaeton coming towards him at 
lightning speed. 

c 
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There were two ladies in it — one had fainted. 
The groom behind was holding the fiery animal 
in with all his might — but in yain, for on, on it 
came, ungovernable and uncontrollable ! 

For a moment Richard's blood turned to ice, 
for the lady who had fainted was Eosina's mother 
— ^the other supporting her, whose divine face 
looked so calm and courageous, was the beloved 
of his soul. She saw him in the distance, it gave 
her renewed hope, for she felt if any help could 
save them Richard's could and would. 

Rigid, resolute, and white with suppressed 
emotion and determination, he stood their guar- 
dian angeL He placed himself so that he could 
bound towards the animal. Just as it came past 
him, tearing, foaming, madly galloping, with one 
leap he flew to the horse's head, pulled at the 
bridle, and bore his whole weight upon it. The 
shock for the moment stopped it, then the animal 
began to plimge and rear afresh, but Richard still 
stuck on. The groom was enabled to descend 
and go to their rescue. Other help soon came. 
The ladies were safe, but their deliverer lay at 
their feet, hurt by the horse's hoof, maimed, 
trampled upon, bleeding, and unconscious. 

A cry of agony escaped Rosina's lips, for he 
looked as if Death had already claimed him. 

" Oh, Richard, my love ! my darling ! " she 
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inwardly moaned, " why did you give your life 
for mine ?" and fell unconscious at his side. 

With the gentlest care Eiohard was conveyed 
to "The Beeches," where for three months he 
was tended with the utmost care and greatest 
devotion by Mrs. Jolly, who, under the peculiar 
circumstances, revered him as a son. The best 
medical advice was obtained, the richest deli- 
cacies and luxuries were heaped upon him. 

At first the physicians were at a loss to fix 
upon an amputation, and even despaired of his 
life. Those three weeks was a period of agony 
to Rosina. It was useless even to deceive herself 
any longer with the flimsy idea that what she felt 
was merely interest and gratitude for her bene- 
factor. 

"Why should I deceive myself?" she cried, in 
the recesses of her inmost soul. '^ Why should I 
not love him ? He may be poor, but he is rich 
in goodness, nobleness, and courage. Oh ! 
Eichard, devoted soul ! " she sobbed, " live, live 
for me and for my sake ! » 

Night after night did she pray that God would 
spare him— day after day did she pass racked by 
hope and fear. Her mother, who read her 
daughter's inmost feeling, became alarmed. The 
bloom fled from her cheek, the light faded from 
her eyes, the elasticity of her step was gone. All 

c2 
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her accustomed vivacity and cheerfulness seemed 
crushed out of her by this great all-consuming 
grief. She wandered about the house a restless 
despairing creature. It was only in the presence 
of the servants and strangers that she assumed 
something of her usual self, but obstinate Nature 
would not permit her to recall at will the bloom 
to her cheek or the light to her eye. 

Her mother resolved that she should be re- 
moved from this atmosphere so redolent with 
anxiety, and of, perhaps, a coming death. She 
sent her to her aunt's for a few weeks. Ever a 
gentle and obedient daughter, Eosina followed 
the dictates of her mother without a murmur, no 
matter how hard the struggle. She however 
received comfort on her departure, for her mother, 
after tender embraces, said— 

" I send you away, my child, for your good. 
I know your secret wish, dearest one, and will 
keep it sacredly and promote it. Trust Bichard 
with me. Whatever human power can be done 
to restore him shall be done. When all danger 
is past, when he is recovering in health and 
strength, when the roses have again tinged your 
cheek, then you shall return to me." 

Rosina soon regained her vigour and life, for 
every letter from her mother brought news of the 
steady recovery of the invalid. Meanwhile she 
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was never absent from his mind, for she was his 
one burning thought. At last she received a 
letter recalling her home; and she started for 
" The Beeches " one bright May afternoon. 

Richard, who by this time was able to sit up, 
was reclining on an easy chair by the window in 
Mrs, Jolly's own boudoir. He was still very weak. 
He loved to gaze on the beautiful spring land- 
scape without, and th6 spring flowers on the 
banks — to listen to the song of the birds, and to 
bask in the warm genial sun that fell on his thin 
pale face. Under its soothing influence he fell 
into a deep sleep. He heard not the gentle rap, 
or the opening of the door. He was unconscious 
of the joy awaiting him ; he was unaware of her 
return. 

Rosina did not disturb him, but was content to 
sit opposite to him and drink in the beauty and 
nobleness of that sleeping face. 

Presently Eichard woke. Too weak to control 
his emotions, the light of irrepressible joy shone 
through his countenance when his gaze fell on 
Eosina's lovely face. She could not read that 
look amiss, and she felt what before she had only 
dared -to hope. Trying to hide her embarrass- 
ment she was the first to speak. 

" Mr. Stanley," said she, giving him her hand, 
" I am so glad you are better " 
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" And I am glad to see you back, Miss Jolly." 

"This is the first opportunity I have had of 
thanking you," replied Rosina. " How can we 
ever show our gratitude ? How can I ever repay 
the debt I owe you? Tour life was risked for 
ours — ^yes, was risked for mine ! " 

Richard smiled sadly. 

" Speak not of debt and gratitude," said he. 
" I would have risked as much in the same cause 
a hundred times." 

" But how fearfully you sufltered !" 

" Yes. At first I thought I should have died. 
I owe my life to your mother's unremitting care." 

" Poor dear mother," murmured Rosina. "If 
you had died, Mr, Stanley," continued she, with 
a shudder, "I should never have been happy 
more. Tour death would have been on our 
heads." 

" It would have been no loss," answered 
Richard, bitterly. " Mine is a worthless life, 
doomed, perhaps, to broken hopes and bitter dis- 
appointment." 

" Oh ! Mr. Stanley ! " she exclaimed, in a tone of 
gentle reproach. " Why such gloomy thoughts ? 
Why speak so bitterly ? " 

"Would you like to know the reason, Miss 
JoUy?" 

"Yes," she answered, "I would." 
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*^ Then I will tell you. It is the old old story 
— ^the story of man's presumption and woman's 
power. There was once a boy who, after twelve 
long years of hard work and honest industry, was 
promoted by his kind and generous master to be 
his foreman. Nature had endowed him with fair 
abilities, perseverance, and strong resolution. By 
these means he raised himself above the class in 
which he was bom, dived into the intricacies of 
knowledge, and strived to master them. He 
aimed in every respect, except the accident of his 
birth, to be a gentleman. He grew up honoured 
and respected. With his position he was content, 
although, perhaps, in the distant future, the germs 
of higher and more ambitious plans were sown. 
His mind was as peaceful and unruffled as the 
smooth calm waters of the silver lake, but a tem- 
pestuous hurricane suddenly burst over them, 
disturbing their tranquillity for ever. It came 
in the form of a beautiful woman, the daughter of 
his master. She burst upon his soul — thitherto a 
stranger to love's magic power — like a flood of 
glorious sunlight, awakening the dormant power 
by its enkindling influence. He saw her — he 
loved her — he loves her now ! Twice he saved 
her life. How dear she is to him he only knows. 
But this youth, who is so far beneath her, whom 
he worships, dare not ask her to be his wife, for 
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fear she might call his love presamption ! Am 
Iright, Miss Jolly?" 

^^ No ! no ! " she answered ; " she could not call 
so true and loyal a love presumption ! " 

She raised her eyes to his, but they fell beneath 
his ardent, penetrating gaze, and a deep, deep 
blush suflFused her neck and face. 

"Miss Jolly," said Richard, "have you read 
my story aright ? Is it true, then, that you do 
not scorn my love, and that some day I may call 
you wife ? Tell me if you reject or love me I 
speak frankly." 

"I love you, Richard Stanley!" answered 
Rosina, firmly and distinctly, " and I will wed 
no other." 

" Then, Rosina darling," he said, looking into 
her sweet blushing face, " poor Richard is happier 
than the kiug on his throne, surrounded with all 
his pomp and splendour ! I must speak to your 
father — he will no doubt refuse me ; but if you 
will wait for me, my darling, this right arm of 
mine shall win wealth, and a home suitable for 
syou. The thought of your love will spur me on 
to success." 

" I will wait, Richard, for you, if it be seven, 
ten, or fifteen years ! " 

"You have repaid me now, my sweet one, 
more than repaid me !" and he sealed the com- 
pact with a passionate and loving kiss. 
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Three months rolled past since the preceding 
events. Mr. Jolly had refused Richard Stanley 
as a son-in-law, till he could maintain his wife in 
the manner to which she was accustomed. He 
therefore bid adieu to the Old World and sailed 
for the New, to begin his life afresh, imbued 
with new hopes, new plans, and new resolutions. 

In the wild regions of California, Richard 
pitched his tent, and there commenced his first 
efforts to build his fortune, away from his native 
shores. He joined three emigrants, Dutchmen 
who had left their homes, weary of their " Father- 
land." He toiled on, digging day after day, and 
sieving the glittering sand with but little success. 
Unaccustomed as Richard was to such manual 
labour, he was only spurred on by his love for 
Rosina — at last, weary of his toil, with what little 
money he had brought with him, he joined 
partnership with a struggling but industrious 
jeweller and watchmaker, in the neighbouring 
town, who, in his avocation, depended greatly 
upon the custom of the diggers. 

This became a field of enterprise for Richard 
Stanley — industrious — valiant and unflinching 
in his determination to acquire riches, he soon 
found favour with his partner, who taught him 
the intricacies of watch-cleaning and repairing, 
besides the technicalities of the jewellery trade. 
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and the manipulations in casting, moulding and 
chasing ornaments of delicate workmanship. 
Bichard became an adept, and his ingenuity being 
brought to play, produced some exquisite illustra- 
tions of his natural powers. Natiu'e also favoured 
him, by the sudden and unexpected demise of 
his short-lived partner, who, friendless on the 
Califorinan shores, left Eichard sole heir to the 
entire business and what little he had saved. 

From the acquaintances he had formed, and 
from the life that surrounded him, he knew it 
was unsafe to take a partner in California, so 
alone he successfully toiled on, saving as he went, 
and at the end of five lonesome years wearied 
to get home. Eichard's brain was fruitful in 
enterprize; he was taxing it in every way to 
increase his acquired fortune more rapidly, so as 
to ensure a speedier return to his betrothed. He 
brooded over and over this one thought in his 
lonely life, and his still more lonely workshop 
night after night, until his brain became fevered 
with a morbid excitement. 

Every one in this world is liable to temptation 
in one way or another. One can resist it, or suc- 
cumb to it ; but at some period or other of our 
existence we have even listened to its subtie voice, 
and almost become its victims. Noble and up- 
right as Richard Stanley was, like other frail 
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creatures, his human nature gave way under 
peculiar pressure and eager anxiety to attain its 
goal. The surrounding influences of gold-digging 
life greatly added to his despondency. In one of 
these arduous solitary evenings he had conceived 
the idea of casting a Dee to mould a spurious coin 
of base metal, and covering the surface in a thick 
body in pure gold. Two powerful electric bat- 
teries, he thought, would alternately turn out a 
given number each night after a forty-eight 
hours' immersion. His gas-fitting capabilities 
aided him largely in overcoming the difficulty of 
manufacturing the two batteries sufficiently large 
and powerful enough for his purpose. He had 
bought the acid and fixed the plates and wires, 
and was charmed with their. action and force. 
The next process was to make a correct Die ; 
this also he had easily overcome, from the variety 
of moulds he had made and applied in jewellery 
and plate. Next came his difficulty to prepare a 
spimous metal having tiie tenacity of bearing a 
clear impression of the mould, and having a suffi- 
cient alloy to bear as nearly as possible the weight 
of a legal coin ; and last, and most important, a 
spurious compound metal that would bear suspen- 
sion in the battery. All things being ready, he 
was labouring and manipulating various admix- 
tures of metals in several retorts, when the 
enormity of his crime burst upon him. 
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Pausing, he pushed his crude crucibles from 
him with a gesture of disgust. A stupor gradu- 
ally stole over him. Suddenly the room became 
flooded witha red stronchian glare. The air became 
permeated with a hot, suflfbcating, sulphureous 
influence. A few yards before him stood a being 
of uncommon beauty— a beauty, wondrous yet 
forbidding; wondrous from its intellectuality — 
forbidding from its malignity and want of soul. 
Richard Stanley shuddered with a feeling of 
repugnance and horror, for instinctively he felt 
he was in the presence of a spirit — ^inhuman, not 
angelic — therefore evil. He was clad in a mass 
of golden armour of shining sovereigns, linked 
together like scales of fish, overlapping one 
another; every scale bearing the clear impres- 
sion of the coin of the realm. His head was 
covered with a dazzling helmet, ornamented and 
embedded with the same glittering specie. His 
numismatical display was such that he even wore 
gloves resembling Imlf sovereigns, and shoes and 
buckles fashioned and embedded with resplendent 
coins. A halo of fiery light enveloped him. 
Each golden coin emitted such sparkling, scintillat- 
ing, tempting gleams, that the demon of Cupidity 
re-awoke in the soul of Richard Stanley, and a 
mad, wild, longing thirst for gold subverted his 
mind, consumed his conscience, and hurled him 
towards destruction. 
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Wreathed smiles of sneering triumph passed 
over the face of the evil one, and in low, insinu- 
ating tones, he spoke — 

"Poor, faint-hearted mortal, where are thy 
bold resolves, thy lofty ambition ? Oh ! where 
thy vaunted courage ? Have they already fled 
before the puny wailings and upbraidings of what 
men call conscience ? Poor coward ! I thought 
thee made of better and of bolder stuff. Fear 
not, I will befriend thee. In the burning realms 
from whence I come I am known as Bubzeelbe. 
Men call me Temptation. To compass thy ends 
thou must be brave of purpose, firm of will, and 
defiant of all peril. Like the daring chamois 
hunter, who scales the dizzy precipice and leaps 
from crag to crag, heedless of the yawning abyss 
beneath him, so must thou overcome all difficulty 
and overleap all danger. Falter not, therefore, in 
thy career. Pursue thy onward course, till thou 
attain its goal, for that goal is Wealth, and 
Wealth is power. It is the mystic key, the all- 
powerful talisman, the * Open Sesame,' that will 
reveal to thee the treasures and enchantments of 
the hidden world — that will bring slaves to do 
thy bidding, as numerous as the stars of the 
firmament, or the grains of sand by the sea- 
shore. 

" Whatever thy intellect thirsteth after, that 
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shall it possess ; whatever thy soul panteth after, 
that shall it enjoy ; whatever thy ambition 
craveth, that shall it realize. The gems of the 
ocean, the treasures of the earth, all the enchant- 
ments of life shall be at thy command — delightful 
— captivating — felicitous — exquisite — ravishing 
— ^rapturesome ! ! ! For what cannot gold bring 
to thee ? 

" Dost thou yearn to wander in foreign climes, 
and contemplate new scenes and new splendours ? 
The road is open to thee. Is it worldly honours 
and high estate thou covetest ? They are within 
thy gra^p. Dost thou desire princely mansions, 
broad domains, the pleasures of the table, the 
luxuries of life ? They are within thy power. 
Dost thou seek to enter what men call society ? 
Its doors will be thrown open to thee. Dost thou 
wish for friends ? Thou hast only to display thy 
golden talisman and they will flock around thee. 
Dost thou long to possess masterpieces of the 
sculptor^s chisel, the glories of the painter's 
canvas, the imprinted thoughts of genius, the 
revelations of science, the developments of Tech- 
nological arts ? They are all at thy command — 
they are thine — all thine ! Is it beauty that thy 
soul pineth for? Thou canst win it. Is the 
dearest desire of thy heart to wed the beautiful 
Peri whom thou lovest, to carry her to a home 
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befitting her enchanting loveliness, and to bask in 
the bliss of wedded joy ? This also thou canst 
accomplish. Say, mortal, is it worth the trial ? " 

The form of the lustrous Tempter then vanished, 
but the impression of his subtle words died not 
away. They put to flight all Eichard's virtuous 
resolutions, and rekindled his evil longings. He 
with renewed vigour replaced the crucibles on the 
fire and continued his manipulations, when a cool, 
refreshing, resuscitating atmosphere pervaded the 
room. A clear, refulgent light played on the 
crucibles. In the place of the Tempter stood an 
angel of radiant beauty. His face was so bright 
and dazzling, that Richard had to shade his eyes 
before he could bear to gaze on such glowing 
brightness. He was clad in sheeny robes of 
silvery whiteness. His wings shone like crystals 
in the sunshine. In one hand the angel held a 
book, in which were recorded all Richard's deeds 
of good and evil. In the other he held a mould 
resembling a Die ; on it was stamped Industey, 
in letters of heavenly light, which sparkled, 
glittered, and radiated incessantly. Fixing his 
eyes of celestial splendour in mournful reproach, 
he addressed Richard in a voice of the softest, 
sweetest music — 

'* Stay ! frail child of earth ; heed not the 
Tempter's beguiling and honied words. Cast 
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them from thee, ere it be too late ! Let not his 
gilded pictures seduce thy reason, or hush the 
whisperings of conscience, or thy path will be 
downwards and downwards, till thou art hurled 
into a fathomless gulf of ruin and perdition! 
Thy hopes will be blighted, thy life blasted, thy 
present an eternal torture, thy future a black 
despair ! Be thyself again, Richard Stanley ! 
Betum to the paths of honest industry, upright- 
ness, and manly courage. Let not an unholy lust 
of wealth consume all the finest feelings of thy 
nature. Honourably earned, and generously dis- 
pensed, it brings good ; otherwise, eyU and misery. 
Destroy those crucibles and other instruments of 
the Evil One, for they will work thy destruction. 
The dark, black shadow of shame, disgrace^ and 
punishment, looms around them ! Cast them 
from thee, and every other unholy and despicable 
means of coining the wealth thou desirest. 
Lbtdustby must be thy Die to make thy mint of 
money! Thou art ingenious. Thou art inventive. 
Turn thy abilities to thy own delicate and intri- 
cate art. In it thou wilt excel. Know, Richard 
Stanley, that conscientious energetic industry, is 
the only true talisman that turns everything into 
gold. Pursue that course resolutely and tena- 
ciously. The way may be long, tedious, and 
rugged, but success must ultimately crown thy 
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efforts 1 When that wealth is acquired, do not 
hoard it with a miser's sordid care for thy own 
selfish purposes, but let the famished, the house- 
less, the fatherless, and the suffering, feel with 
thee its blessings ! 

'* Let the days of thy maturer years be as 
bright and shining as those of thy youth. Live 
then that each day may be better than thy last. 
Be good — be honest — be true to thyself and 
considerate to others. Fear God and keep His 
laws, then wilt thou live blessed of heaven and 
respected of men. Prosperity and happiness 
will walk hand in hand with thee ; thy home will 
be a palace of joy and bliss ; thy wife will be 
honoured amongst women, and thy children like 
the young tendrils of the vine will cluster round 
their parents, sustained and matured in the light 
of purity and truth. Revered thou wilt live, 
revered thou wilt die, and thy memory will be 
held sacred amongst the children of earth." 

Daylight broke upon Richard Stanley uncon- 
sciously. He was at a loss to discern whether he 
was asleep or awake, sane or of unsound mind — 
whether it was a visionary reflex idea or a reality, 
forewarning him from the dreadful Consequences 
of an evil fatality. He went over the various 
stages of the event carefully — scanned and 
weighed them in his mind, and ^^ grappling with 

D 
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his evil star,'' strove to ^'breast the blows of 
circumstance/' and earn wealth, honour, and fame 
laudably ; he disconnected the batteries, crumpled 
the plates, threw away the acid, destroyed the 
crucibles, shattering them to a hundred pieces, 
and poured the admixtures in the blazing furnace. 
He carefully watched the consummation of the 
destruction of the elements of the evil one ; the 
accursed labour of many thoughtful days and weary 
nights, now reduced to nameless remains and 
worthless particles. Richard felt ashamed of his 
weakness and the course he had pursued, until 
the destruction of the crucibles. There, before 
the dying embers, he resolved never to breathe the 
circumstances of his having attempted to make 
counterfeit coin, and to bury his mad and wicked 
act in everlasting oblivion. 

That morning Richard attended his daily 
avocation with new vigour, a new soul, a calm 
mind, with better and brighter hopes of his future. 

He who aids himself is never unaided. Richard 
entered into correspondence with Mr. File, gold- 
smith and jeweller ; related to him his past life, 
his toils and trials, his successes and defeats. He 
also stated that he had acquired a little money 
with a late partner, who at his demise had left 
him some property, but owing to the circumstance 
of his engagement with Miss Jolly, he should like 
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to be nearer her, and that he would be glad if 
Mr. File would accept him as a partner. 

The noble act of Kichard in his boyish days 
came vividly before Mr. File ; the relation of his 
toils and struggles verified the persevering in- 
dustry of the young man. He was now getting 
too infirm for actively managing the business, 
and he desired nothing better than an energetic 
and skilful junior partner like Richard Stanley, 
who could undertake the active part of the 
business. 

Richard was accepted, and sailed for the Old 
World again, with far better prospects than he 
had sailed for the New — ^with definite views and 
plans, and a settled future. 

Mr. File was not disappointed in Richard, for 
he improved and redoubled the business; his 
equisite and extremely delicate inventions in gold 
and silver ornaments in every variety of descrip- 
tion and workmanship became well-known. His 

feme spread far beyond the town of C . Orders 

were sent to him from long distances, and even 
from foreign parts. Mr. Jolly seeing Richard now 
on the high road to prosperity, cheerfully gave 
him his beautiful daughter with joy and pride. 
After the birth of their first-bom, Mr. File 
retired and sold the business to Richard, who 
worked at it assiduously. 
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While still young he became a rich man, for 
costly prices were given foi* the inimitable and 
elaborate productions of his genius. As each 
year revolved, it brought him fresh successes and 
greater happiness ; his name was revered through- 
out the whole neighbourhood; like his former 
master, he became Magistrate, Alderman, Mayor, 
and the benefactor of his town. He built alms- 
houses — ^he helped towards founding a museum 
and library— he endowed superior and free schools 
within the precincts of the town, for educating 
poor children. No case of real distress ever passed 
Eichard Stanley's door without relief. No appeal 
for advice was ever left imheard or uncared for. 
No good work was ever commenced in the town 
without his substantial aid. 

When he had accumulated his fortune and 
retired, his fellow-townsmen never rested till he 
had consented to represent them in Parliament. 
He entered into these new duties with the same 
zeal, vigour, energy and concentration, that had 
characterised the whole course of his life, and he 
retained that high and responsible position till his 
death. 

As the angel predicted, he lived revered, he 
died revered, and his memory was held sacred by 
the children of earth. 
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'< Who breaks his birth's invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
Ahd grapples with his evil star, 

And moving up from high to higher. 
Becomes on Fortune's crowning slope 
The pillar of a people's hope, 

The centre of a world's desire." 



MORAL. 

Throw not aside the fruits of industry for those 
of temptation, no matter how dazzling and enticing 
they may be. Fair and beautifal as they may 
appear to the eye, they are rotten at the core, 
blasted by the insidious breath of evil. 

For those who have to build their fortunes, the 
only Die by which they can coin their wealth 
honourably is by honest and persevering Industry. 
Persisted in, it must at last succeed. Any other 
Die, no matter how varied in form, can only bring 
misery and remorse. 

Wealth thus acquired is laudable and honour- 
able. It can endure the light of day; it can 
suffer unflinchingly the scrutiny of man, and it 
can fece tmshrinkingly the piercing eye of God. 
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Its possessor is blessed by a clear conscience'and 
peace of mind, and twice blessed is he, if he spend 
a portion in ameUorating the condition, hardships 
and sufferings of his less fortunate fellowmen. 
They, like Kichard Stanley, may not all have 
been able to resist the seducing voice of tempta- 
tion, and may have fallen victims to their own 
weakness. 

Let honest persevering Industry be the Die 
by which a man coins his fortune, for true^ honesty 
persevering Industry is that labour which ^^ stands 
on golden feetj^^ to wear a golden crown. 
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